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JANUARY, 1833. 



Art. I. — Prince Puchler Muscau and Mrs. Trollope. 

1 . Domestic Manners of the Americans. By Mrs. Trol- 

lope. New York. 1832. 

2. Tour in Germany, Holland, and England in the Years 
1826, 1827, and 1828, in a Series of Letters by a 
German Prince. In 4 vols. London. 1832. 

We presume that all our readers have become acquainted 
with the first named of these works, either by reading the book 
itself, or the reviews of it and extracts from it. The other 
work named may not be so well known. It is a series of 
anonymous letters, addressed apparently to a German princess, 
detailing the observations of the writer, who would seem to 
be her husband, on his tour through the countries enumerated 
in the title of the book, and particularly England and Ireland. 
Doubts existed at first as to the authenticity of the German 
Prince's tour. The admirable spirit, with which the English 
translation is executed, gave it the air of an original. It is now, 
however, admitted, to be the work of Prince Piickler Mus- 
cau, a Prussian nobleman of ancient family and high rank, and, 
if we may judge from the display of six or seven stars and or- 
ders in his portrait, at the beginning of the third volume, a per- 
son of high consideration among the continental princes. His 
book, without having the least reference to America, is the 
best possible answer to Mrs. Trollope. In the words of Mr. 
Ouseley, whose own liberal and intelligent essay on the statistics 
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of the United States is known to many of our readers, his work 
is ' a fulsome eloge of English usages compared with Mrs. 
Trollope's account of American manners.' What this eulogi- 
um, in itself considered, is, must be pretty well known to our 
readers from the English reviewers. His temper is wholly 
unlike that which is evinced in Mrs. Trollope's work ; — but 
he gives full scope to the spirit of fault-finding, and leaps from 
very slender premises to exceedingly disparaging conclusions, 
often, we are sure, with the widest possible departure, howev- 
er unintentional, from truth and justice. In doing this, it is 
amusing to observe, that he frequently sets down England as 
peculiarly deficient in those very things, with regard to which 
Mrs. Trollope places the Americans in the most disadvanta- 
geous contrast with her countrymen. Thus our readers will 
bear in mind, how much is said in the work which bears this 
lady's name, of the insignificance of the women in America, 
the neglect of their education, and their depressed state in so- 
ciety. Precisely the same is said of the English ladies by the 
Prince, who certainly possessed vastly greater opportunities 
than Mrs. Trollope, of speaking advisedly of the subject. ' The 
English, like true Turks, (says he) keep the intellects of their 
wives and daughters in as narrow bounds as possible, with a view 
of securing their absolute and exclusive property in them as 
much as possible, and in general their success is perfect.' The 
London Quarterly reviewer quotes with great satisfaction what 
Mrs. Trollope says of the insignificance of the American 
women. But why may not her judgment on this point be as 
erroneous as the Prince's ? 

We intend, in the course of this article, occasionally to cite 
the Prince, as an offset to Mrs. Trollope ; and when we say 
that we believe them, though erring under different influences, 
to be about equally entitled to credit, we have surely said 
enough to prevent our friends in England from supposing, that 
we adopt the noble traveller's libels. We read his book with 
alternate amusement and disgust; but his opportunities of 
approaching the 6Ute of English society render it, in one re- 
speGt, much more offensive than Mrs. Trollope,- — we mean its 
personality. He has treated many English families, and 
English gentlemen and ladies, as Americans have often been 
treated ; accepted their hospitality, and then paraded their 
names and the gossip he heard at their tables, in his book. 
Of this sin Mrs. Trollope is guiltless. 
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The Prince's summary of the English character, at the close 
of the volumes, is contained in the following pages. 

* On the whole, fashionable Englishmen, however unable they 
may be to lay aside their native heaviness and pedantry, certain- 
ly betray the most intense desire to rival the dissolute frivolity 
and jactance of the old court of France, in their fullest extent ; 
while, in exactly the same proportion, the French seek to ex- 
change this character for the old English earnestness, and daily 
advance toward higher and more dignified purposes and views of 
existence. 

' A London " Exclusive " of the present day is, in truth, nothing 
more than a bad, flat, dull impression of a roue of the Regency 
and a courtier of Louis XV. ; both have in common selfishness, 
levity, boundless vanity, and an utter want of heart ; both think 
they can set themselves above every thing, by means of con- 
tempt, derision, and insolence ; both creep in the dust, before 
one idol alone, — the Frenchman of the last age before his king, 
— the Englishmen of this before any acknowledged ruler in the 
empire of fashion. But what a contrast if we look further ! In 
France, the absence of all morality and honesty was at least in 
some degree atoned for by the most refined courtesy ; the pover- 
ty of soul by wit and agreeableness ; the impertinence of con- 
sidering themselves as something better than other people, ren- 
dered bearable by finished elegance and politeness of manners ; 
and egotistical vanity in some measure justified, or at least 
excused, by the brilliancy of an imposing court, a high-bred air 
and address, the perfect art of polished intercourse, winning 
aisance, and a conversation captivating by its wit and lightness. 
What of all this has the English " dandy " to offer? 

' His highest triumph is to appear with the most wooden man- 
ners, — as little polished as will suffice to avoid castigation ; — nay, 
to contrive even his civilities so, that they shall approach as near 
as may be to affronts. This indeed is the style of deportment, 
which confers on him the greatest celebrity. Instead of a no- 
ble high-bred ease, to have the courage to offend against every 
restraint of decorum ; to invert the relation in which our sex 
stands to women, so that they may appear the attacking and he the 
passive or defensive party ; to treat his best friends, if they cease 
to have the stamp and authority of fashion, as if he did not know 
them, — " to cut them," as the technical phrase is ; to delight in 
the ineffably fade jargon and the affectation of his "set ; " and 
always to know what is " the thing ; " — these are pretty nearly the 
accomplishments which form a young " lion " of the world of fash- 
ion. If he has, moreover, a remarkably pretty mistress, and if it 
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has also happened to him, to induce some foolish woman to sa- 
crifice herself on the altar of fashion and desert husband and 
children for him, his reputation reaches its highest nimbus. If, 
added to this, he spends a great deal of money, if he is young, 
if his name is in the peerage, he can hardly fail to play a tran- 
sient part ; at any rate, he possesses, in full measure, all the 
ingredients that go to make a Richelieu of our days. That his 
conversation consists only of the most trivial local jests and scan- 
dal, which he whispers into the ear of a woman in a large party, 
without deigning to remark that there is any body in the room 
but himself and the object of his delicate attentions ; — that with 
men he can talk only of gambling and sporting ; that, except a 
few fashionable phrases, which the shallowest head can the most 
easily retain, he is deplorably ignorant ; that his awkward tour- 
nure goes not beyond the nonchalance of a plough-boy, who 
stretches himself at his length on the ale-house settle; and that 
his grace is very like that of a bear who has been taught to 
dance, — all this does not rob his crown of a single jewel. 

' Worse still is it, that notwithstanding all the high-bred rude- 
ness of his exterior, the moral condition of his inward man must, 
to be fashionable, stand far lower. That cheating is prevalent 
in the various kinds of play which are here the order of the day, 
and that when long successfully practised it gives a sort of " re- 
lief," is notorious. But it is still more striking, that no attempt is 
made to conceal that crasse selfishness, which lies at the bottom 
of such transactions,— nay, that it is openly avowed as the only 
rational principle of action, and "good nature " is laughed at and 
despised as the height of vulgarity. This is the case in no other 
country : in all others people are ashamed of such modes of 
thinking, even if they are wretched enough to hold them. 

' Here, however, people are so little ashamed of the most crasse 
self love, that an Englishman of rank once instructed me, that a 
good " fox-hunter " must let nothing stop him, or distract his atten- 
tion when following the fox ; and if his own father should be 
thrown in leaping a ditch and lie there, should, he said, "if he 
could n't help it," leap his horse over him, and trouble himself 
no more about him, till the end of the chase. 

' Whoever reads the best of the recent English novels,— those 
by the author of Pelham, — may be able to abstract from them a 
tolerably just idea of English fashionable society, provided, Nota 
Bene, he does not forget to. deduct qualities which national self 
love has claimed, though quite erroneously ;— viz. grace for its 
roues, — seductive manners and amusing conversation for its 
" dandies." I mixed for a while with those who dwell on the very 
pinnacle of this fool's world of fashion ; with those who in- 
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habit its middle region, and with those who have pitched their 
tent at its foot, whence they turn longing lingering looks at its 
unattainable summit ; but rarely did I ever find a vestige of that 
attractive art of social life, that perfect equipoise of all the social 
talents, which diffuses a feeling of complacency over all within 
its sphere ; as far removed from stiffness and prudery as from 
rudeness and license, which speaks with equal charm to the heart 
and the head, and continually excites while it never wearies ; an 
art of which the French remained so long the masters and 
models. 

' Instead of this, I saw in the fashionable world, only too fre- 
quently and with few exceptions, a profound vulgarity of thought, 
an immorality little veiled or adorned, the most undisguised ar- 
rogance, and the coarsest neglect of all kindly feelings and 
attentions, haughtily assumed, for the sake of shining in a false 
and despicable " refinement," even more inane and intolerable 
to a healthy mind, than the awkward and ludicrous stiffness of 
the most declared Nobodies. It has been said that vice and pov- 
erty are the most revolting combination. Since I have been in 
England, vice and boorish rudeness seem to me to form a still 
more disgusting union.' 

Such is the summing up of the German Prince ; a good 
lesson, one would have thought, to the English critics, who 
were to undertake to review the work of Mrs. Trollope. We 
have been disposed to regard her work as to a certain extent 
pseudepigraphal. That this lady lived and travelled in 
America, and kept a journal of what she saw and fancied she 
saw, there is no doubt. But we have heard some pretty dis- 
tinct rumors, that her papers have gone through the mill of a 
regular book-maker ; and there are some things in the volume, 
as it stands, which we cannot think that she or any other la- 
dy, (not to say gentleman,) could have written. 

It is curious, as we have already said, to notice the coinci- 
dence of the strictures of the Prince and Mrs. Trollope, in 
matters with respect to which the latter puts the Americans 
and the English in the most glaring contrast. We have given 
one example ; their respective remarks on the theatre are 
another. 

The following is Mrs. Trollope's account of the theatre at 
Cincinnati. 

' It was really not a bad one, though the poor receipts rendered 
it impossible to keep it in high order. But an annoyance in- 
finitely greater than decorations indifferently clean, was the style 
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and manner of the audience. Men came into the lower tier of 
boxes without their coats ; and I have seen shirt sleeves tucked 
up to the shoulder. The spitting was incessant, and the mixed 
smell of onions and whiskey was enough to make one feel even 
the Drake's acting dearly bought, by the obligation of enduring 
its accompaniments. The bearing and attitudes of the men are 
perfectly indescribable. The heels thrown higher than the head, 
the entire rear of the person presented to the audience, the whole 
length supported on the benches, are among the varieties that 
these exquisite posture-masters exhibit.' 

To illustrate this, Mrs. Trollope has introduced, what our 
learned brother of the Edinburgh calls a ' pot-house caricature,' 
representing three gentlemen and two ladies at a box in the 
theatre. The ladies are dressed in the usual manner for that 
place ; and so are two of the gentlemen ; but one of them sits 
with his feet protruding over the box, and the other sits side- 
wise, on its front. The third gentleman is sitting without 
coat or neckcloth, and with what Mrs. Trollope discreetly 
denominates his ' entire rear ' presented to the audience. 
This last gentleman, as our worthy colleague of the American 
Quarterly judiciously states, is evidently an Englishman ; such 
an ' entire rear,' was never reared upon onions and whiskey, nor 
very far from the reach of Barclay, Perkins and Co's entire. 

Now let us hear the German Prince. 

' The most striking thing to a foreigner in English theatres is 
the unheard-of coarseness and brutality of the audiences. The 
consequence of this is, that the higher and more civilized classes 
go only to the Italian opera, and very rarely visit their national 
theatre. Whether this be unfavorable or otherwise to the stage, 
I leave others to determine. 

' English freedom here degenerates into the rudest license, and 
it is not uncommon, in the midst of the most affecting parts of a 
tragedy, or, the most charming cadenza of a singer, to hear some 
coarse expressions shouted from the gallery in a stentor voice. 
This is followed, according to the taste of the by-standers, either 
by loud laughter and approbation, or by the castigation and 
expulsion of the offender. 

' Whichever turn the thing takes, you can hear no more of what 
is passing on the stage, where actors and singers, according to 
ancient usage, do not suffer themselves to be interrupted by such 
occurrences, but declaim or warble away, " comme si de rien 
n'itait." And such things happen not once, but twenty times in 
the course of the performance, and amuse many of the au- 
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dience, more than that does. It is also no rarity for some 
one to throw the fragments, of his goute, which do not always 
consist of orange-peels alone, without the smallest ceremony, on 
the heads of the people in the pit, or to shail them (what kind of 
ism is that ?) with singular dexterity into the boxes ; while 
others hang their coats and waistcoats over the railing of the 
gallery, and sit in shirtsleeves.' 

One cannot but admire the equal hand, with which the 
colors are laid on in these two flattering fpictures ; and even 
when there would seem a shade of difference, an adroit com- 
pensation is sure to be slipped in. Thus at Cincinnati, it is 
the ' lower tier of boxes,' in which the men sit in their shirt- 
sleeves, with their ' entire rear ' turned to the audience. In 
London, they sit in their shirt-sleeves in the gallery ; but then 
they take off both coat and waistcoat, and sit pelting the actors 
and the lower tier with orange-peel. We must say that, in 
what follows, our brethren in Great Britain have most cause to 
complain of their Mrs. Trollope. 

' Another cause,' pursues the German Prince, ' for the absence 
of respectable families from the theatre is the resort of hundreds 
of those unhappy women, with whom London swarms. They 
are to be seen of every degree, from the lady who spends a splen- 
did income and has her own box, to the wretched beings, who 
wander houseless in the streets. Between the acts, they fill the- 
large and handsome foyers, and exhibit their boundless effrontery 
in the most revolting manner. 

' It is most strange, that in no country on earth is this afflict- 
ing spectacle so openly exhibited, as in the religious and deco- 
rous England. The evil goes to such an extent, that in the 
theatre it is often difficult to keep off these repulsive beings, 
especially when they are drunk, which is not seldom the case. 
They beg in the most shameless manner, and a pretty elegantly 
dressed girl does not disdain to take a shilling or a sixpence, 
which she instantly spends in a glass of rum, like the meanest 
beggar. And these are the scenes, I repeat, which are exhibited in 
the national theatre of England, where the highest dramatic 
talent of the country should be developed, where immortal 
artists like Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, Miss O'Neil have enraptured 
the public by their genius ; and where actors-such as Kean, Kern- 
ble, and Young still adorn the stage. 

' Is not this, — to say nothing of the immorality, — in the highest 
degree low and undignified ? It is wholly inconsistent with any 
real love of Art, or conception of its office and dignity. The 
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turbulent scenes I have described above scarcely ever arise out 
of any thing connected with the performance ; but have almost 
always some source quite foreign to it, and no way relating to the 
stage.' 

If in the passage just cited the German Prince is rather 
more piquant on the British theatre, than Mrs. Trollope on 
that of Cincinnati, the difference is made up, in the elegant 
appendage of the caricature to which we have alluded. What 
would not the former have gained in spirit and effect, if the 
paragraph we have last quoted had been illustrated with a sketch, 
in M. Hervieu's best manner, of a pretty elegantly dressed 
girl, in the lobbies of the English boxes, begging her sixpence 
or expending it at the bar for rum ! Au reste, the ' domestic 
manners ' of the different nations in respect to their theatres 
are sometimes odd enough. Mrs. Trollope has instructed us 
as to the Americans, and the German Prince is full on the 
subject of the English. A want of taste, we suppose, is the 
root of the evil in both cases. But in Italy there is taste to 
satiety ; but what do they do at the theatre ? ' The magni- 
ficent theatres,' says our countryman, Mr. Lyman,* < of La 
Scala at Milan, and San Carlo at Naples, resemble, in a double 
sense, both a Roman circus and a Turkish bath. In the 
third circle of La Scala, merchants may be seen every night 
holding a small exchange; and people have been playing at 
cards in a stage box, while a tragedy of Alfieri was acting. 
There are others again, who come regularly, every night to 
eat their supper publicly in the boxes.' 

Being upon the subject of the theatre, we will dwell for a short 
time on what Mrs. Trollope says of the taste for the ballet at 
Cincinnati ; although we intended to make a few more pre- 
liminary remarks before proceeding regularly to work. The 
following is her account of this matter. 

' Two very indifferent^wranies, probably from the Ambigu Co- 
mique or la Gaiete, made their appearance at Cincinnati, while 
we were there ; and had Mercury stepped down and danced a 
pas seul upon earth, his godship could not have produced a more 
violent sensation. But, wonder and admiration were by no 
means the only feelings excited ; horror and dismay were pro- 
duced in at least an equal degree. No one, I believe, doubted 
their being admirable dancers ; but every one agreed that the 

•Political State of Italy, page 338. 
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morals of the Western world would never recover the shock. 
When I was asked if I had ever seen any thing so dreadful be- 
fore, I was embarrassed how to answer ; for the young women 
had been exceedingly careful, both in their dress and in their 
dancing, to meet the taste of the people ; but had it been Vir- 
ginie in her most transparent attire, or Taglioni in her most 
remarkable pirouette, they could not have been more reprobated. 
The ladies altogether forsook the theatre ; the gentlemen mut- 
tered under their breath, and turned their heads aside when the 
subject was mentioned. The clergy denounced them from the 
pulpit ; and if they were named at the meetings of the saints, it 
was to show how deep the horror such a theme could produce. 
/ could not but ask myself if virtue were a plant thriving under 
one form in one country, and flourishing under a different one in 
another ? If these Western Americans are right, then how dread- 
fully wrong are toe ! It is really a puzzling subject.' 

We may, perhaps, expose ourselves also to derision for our 
simplicity, by taking Mrs. Trollope seriously here. In the 
first part of this extract, she evidently feels great compassion 
for the rawness of the Cincinnatians on the subject. It is true 
her account is not perfectly free from inconsistency with itself. 
If this exhibition were the subject of such universal reproba- 
tion, that the ladies fled the theatre and the men turned 
away when it was mentioned, it does not appear with whom 
it could have been the object of ' admiration ' as well as ' won- 
der.' But we pass over that, to come to the substance of the 
matter, which Mrs. Trollope seems to confess is one by no 
means of indifference, inasmuch as if the Western Americans 
are right, Europeans are ' dreadfully wrong,' and which she 
states to he really a very puzzling subject. 

What then is this puzzle ? What is ' the, transparent attire 
of Virginie,' and the ' remarkable pirouette of Taglioni ? ' 
The attire of an opera dancer in Europe, which Mrs. Trollope 
judiciously designates as ' transparent,' appears to consist of 
flesh-colored pantaloons, fitted as tight to the limbs as the skin 
they are designed to imitate ; and over these, one single cover- 
ing of gauze or some other transparent material, stopping 
several inches above the knee. This is the entire dress, in 
which the opera dancers at London appear in public before 
mixed multitudes, — before crowds of men and women as- 
sembled in the theatre. This is the dress, in which the 
matrons and maidens of Great Britain behold, unblushing and 
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delighted, the public appearance of persons of their own 
sex. So much for the dress. As for the dancing, particularly 
that part of it for which even Mrs. Trollope's lively and graphic 
pen could find no epithet more discriminative than ' remarka- 
ble,' it is remarkable indeed, and for two reasons ; — first, that 
females, not lost to shame, should be found to perform it, on 
the stage ; and second, that they should find men and women 
of character to countenance the exhibition in the boxes. The 
pirouette, in a word, is a movement, in which a woman, 
dressed as we have described, poising herself on one limb, ex- 
tends the other to its full length, at right angles, and in this 
graceful attitude spins round, some eight or ten times, leaving 
her drapery, ' transparent ' and short as it is at the best, to be 
carried up, by the centrifugal force imparted to it by the 
rapid revolution of the dancer, as far as it will go. This we 
believe is an unexaggerated description of that scene, which 
Mrs. Trollope sneers at the ladies of Cincinnati for regarding 
with horror. Is there a father or a mother, a husband or wife, 
a brother or sister in Christendom, 

' If damned Custom had not brazed them so,' 

who would view it with any thing but horror ? True it is, 
and remarkable indeed, as true, that such is the effect of Cus- 
tom, that decent people countenance this exhibition, wherev- 
er it is established ; but no man or woman ever witnessed 
it, for the first time, without disgust, who was not 

' Proof and bulwark against shame.' 
The fact is, Mrs. Trollope has overshot the mark (and of 
this she seems to have had a misgiving,) of the public feeling 
in her own country. About the time her work was preparing 
for the press in England, appeared at London the novel of the 
Contrast, by the Earl of Mulgrave, in which an entire chap- . 
ter is devoted to illustrating the disgust and horror, with which 
a young woman in fashionable life witnesses this exhibition 
for the first time. We commend the following extracts to 
Mrs. Trollope's attention. 

' The curtain then rose for the ballet ; at first, Lucy was delighted 
with the scenery and pageantry, for the spectacle was grand and 
imposing. But at length the resounding plaudits announced the 
entree of the perfect Taglioni. Lucy was a little astonished at 
her costume upon her first appearance. She was attired as a 
goddess, and' goddesses' gowns are somewhat of the shortest, and 
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their legs rather au naturcl ; but when she came to elicit uni- 
versal admiration by pointing her toe, and revolving in the slow 
pirouette, Lucy, from the situation in which she sat, was over- 
powered with shame at the effect; and whilst Lady Gayland, 
with her lorgnette fixed on the stage, ejaculated, " Beautiful ! 
inimitable ! " the unpractised Lucy could not help exclaiming, 
" O that is too bad ! I cannot stay to see that ! " and she turned 
her head away, blushing deeply.' 

The modest young lady, with precisely that unheard-of 
kind of modesty which Mrs. Trollope sneers at, withdraws 
from the opera with her husband, and the following dialogue 
passes between them on their way home. 

' " And how do you find yourself now, my dear Lucy ? " ten- 
derly inquired Castleton, as the carriage drove off. 

" O I am quite well, I thank you." 

" Quite well ! are you ? What was it then, that was the 
matter with you? " 

" There was nothing the matter with me ; it was that woman." 

" What woman ? what can you mean? Did you not say that 
you were ill ; and was not that the reason that we hurried away ? " 

" No ! you said I was ill ; and I did not contradict you, be- 
cause you tell me that in the world, as you call it, it is not always 
right to give the real reason for what we do ; and therefore I 
thought, perhaps, that though of course you wished me to come 
away, you liked to put it upon my being ill." 

" Of course I wished you to come away ! I was never more 
unwilling to move in all my life : and nothing but consideration 
for your health would have induced me to stir. Why should I 
have wished you to come away ? " 

" Why, the naked woman," stammered Lucy. 

" What can you mean ?" 

" You could n't surely wish me to sit by the side of those 
people, to see such a thing as that ? " 

" As to being by the side of those people, I must remind you, 
that it was Lady Gayland's box in which you were ; and that 
whatever she, with her acknowledged taste and refinement, 
sanctions with her presence, can only be objected to by ignorance 
or prejudice. You have still a great deal to learn, my dear 
Lucy," added he, more kindly ; " and nothing can be so fatal to 
your progress in that respect, as your attempting to lead, or to 
find fault, with what you do not understand." 

" But surely I can understand that it is not right to do what I 
saw that woman do," interrupted Lucy, presuming a little more 
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doggedly than she usually ventured to do on any subject with 
her husband ; for this time she had been really shocked by what 
she had seen." ' 

Somewhat akin to this is another topic, which Mrs. Trollope 
has also thought sufficiently interesting to be illustrated with a 
print. 

' Among other instances of that species of modesty,' says she, 
' so often seen in America and so unknown to us, I frequently 
witnessed one, which, while it evinced the delicacy of the ladies, 
gave opportunity for many lively sallies from the gentlemen. I 
saw the same sort of thing repeated, on different occasions, at 
least a dozen times ; e. g. A young lady is employed in making 
a shirt, (which it would be a symptom of absolute depravity to 
name,) a gentleman enters and presently begins the sprightly 
dialogue with 

" What are you making, Miss Clarissa 1 " 

"Only a frock for my sister's doll, Sir." 

" A frock t not possible. Don't I see that it is not a frock 7 
Come, Miss Clarissa, what is it?" 

" 'T is just an apron for one of our negroes, Mr. Smith." 

"How can you, Miss Clarissa ! Why is not the two sides 
joined together 1 I expect you were better tell me what it is." 

" My ! why then, Mr. Smith, it is just a pillow-case." 

" Now that passes, Miss Clarissa ! 'T is a pillow-case for a 
giant, then. Shall I guess, Miss 1 

" Quit, Mr. Smith ; behave yourself, or I will certainly be 
affronted." 

' Before the conversation arrives at this point, both gentleman 
and lady are in convulsions of laughter.' 

This amusing scene is cited as a great treat by our learned broth- 
er of the London Quarterly Review, who quotes it as an instance 
of a strange sort of modesty, different from any thing he has ever 
heard of elsewhere,' prevailing among the American ladies.* 

* Is our learned brother quite sure, that this false modesty, 
(whether justly ascribed to the American ladies or not) is different 
from any thing he ever heard of, before ? Did he not, in a preceding 
number of his journal, deal quite at length with the Tour of a certain 
German Prince ; and does he remember any thing of an Editorial note 
on the twenty-first page of the first volume of that work, to the follow- 
ing effect: 

' " Inexpressibles " is the name, which this article of dress has received 
in England ; where, ' in good society,' a woman sometimes leaves her 
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Struck with the atrocity of this insinuation, he adds, to be 
sure, that it is not so much affectation as a misapprehension 
of what is due themselves ; it being conceded (God save the 
mark) by every traveller in America, that female morals stand 
nowhere higher than in the United States. It is plain that 
when an English traveller and an English reviewer compliment 
the American ladies on a species of modesty, unknown in 
England, they mean something. There is but one species of 
female modesty ; it is the same thing in the peeress as in her 
chamber-maid : the same on the banks of the Thames and the 
Mississippi. The poor girl, who gets her daily bread by daily 
labor, knows just as well what to resent and what to tolerate, 
as the lordly dame, who sweeps through halls of state, blazing 
with diamonds. We hope that the allegation, that the Ameri- 
can ladies have a species of modesty elsewhere unknown, made 
in a work purporting to be written by a lady, intended to give 
to Europe a sketch of our domestic manners, and as such 
triumphantly endorsed by one of the leading Journals of Great 
Britain, will not be thought beneath refutation. 

We observe then, in the first place, that the words and 
phrases which we have italicised are not, as there used, An- 
glo-American. We pretend not to say, what they are ; but 
we think we know what they are not. 

It seems, in the next place, to have escaped Mrs. Trollope 
and the amiable gentleman who reviews her book and cites 
this passage, that it starts with one thing and proves quite 
another. The thing to be proved was, that the American 
ladies had not a true sense of modesty; but Mrs. Trollope 
winds up her account of the scene, which she has seen a 
dozen times repeated, with saying 'at its close both the 
gentleman and' the lady are in convulsions of laughter.' If 
that is the case, then it is merely a piece of caricatured pleas- 
antry between a silly girl and an impertinent beau, and has 
nothing to do with false notions of modesty prevailing among 
ladies. But the person using Mrs. Trollope's name says he 
repeatedly witnessed these scenes, and heard at least a dozen 

husband and her children, and runs off with her lover, but is always 
too decorous to be able to endure the sound of the word breechet.' 
Or has he forgotten the anecdote on the three hundred and eighty- 
eighth page of the fourth volume of the same author? 
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times the substance of the dialogue. We would ask then, in 
sober simplicity, whether the ladies in England converse free- 
ly with gentlemen on every article of male and female attire : 
whether it would really be a sort of modesty unknown to an 
English lady, to evince a little reserve on the topic of shirts 
and the corresponding garment of the other sex, in their con- 
versations with men ? Mrs. Trollope derides the scrupulous- 
ness of the American females on this head, by saying that to 
give a shirt its name would be thought 'a symptom of absolute 
depravity.' We suppose we are to understand by this, the 
authority of the German Prince to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, that there is no hesitation on these points in England. If 
this be the case, unless the way of the world, that one thing 
leads to another, is altered in that country, and the Mr. Smiths 
of this age are very different from the Mr. Lovelaces of the 
last, we are greatly mistaken if the Miss Clarissas always get 
out of the scrape with a laugh. 

We are aware that we are laboring this point a little too 
much ; but as the writer of the book before us states, that 
what purport to be dialogues are not made up for effect, but 
actual conversations taken down at the time, we will add that 
this declaration is not among the least decisive reasons, that 
lead us to the opinion, that, in the work before us, Mrs. Trol- 
lope's pure and veracious page has been sadly interpolated. 
We have had some means of acquiring a knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the mode of speaking, which prevail in the 
different parts of the United States. They are strongly mark- 
ed and easily discriminated, and if our brethren in Great Brit- 
ain wish to see the real Yankee (New England) dialect, hit 
off to the life, — not more caricatured than every thing got up 
for effect must be, for the reason that it is a selection of pecu- 
liarities, — they may see it in Mr. Hacket's Solomon Swap. 
But if we know any thing of the Anglo-American dialects, the 
conversations in Mrs. Trollope are, what they are affirmed not 
to be, fabrications. She represents Americans as calling her 
countrymen ' Britishers.' It never occurred to us to hear 
that word in America ; nor do we believe it was ever uttered 
by any person not fresh From England. ' The man what 
does so,' is a phrase repeatedly introduced by Mrs. Trollope 
into her dialogues. It is an English vulgarism, unknown, as 
we believe, in any part of the United States, except as occa- 
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sionally caught in the cities by mimicry from the English farces 
acted on our stage. In one v of her dialogues, Mrs. Trollope, 
to set off the accuracy of her own English, compared with the 
American patois, makes an unlucky ragamuffin, of whom she 
proposes to buy some chickens, use that word correctly in the 
plural number ; while she herself elegantly makes it a collec- 
tive noun; — Thus, ' have you chicken to sell, my boy?' — 
Again, she makes a milk-man, in a set dialogue, call England ' the 
Old Country.' That appellation is not American. The Irish 
in America often speak of their native land, as ' the Old Coun- 
try.' The same milk-man is made to say, ' I expect your 
little place of an island do'nt grow such dreadful fine corn as 
you sees' here.' But she had just made the same person say 
' guess; ' and guess and expect are as wide apart as Land's End 
and Johnny Groat's house. No illiterate milk-man in America 
ever said ' grows corn.' That phrase is known only to read- 
ing persons, who have caught it from English agricultural 
writers of late years. No American, however illiterate, ever 
said 'You sees.' An ignorant Yankee will say, 'You seen' 
or 'seed.' The exclamation ' possible ! ' for 'is it possible,' 
which Mrs. Trollope repeatedly ascribes to us, is unknown to 
the illiterate in this country ; and rarely heard from any one. 
In the same dialogue, in the phrase ' watching them there fel- 
lers as we gives offices to,' as, thus used, is wholly English, and 
the phrase, though expressing an American notion, altogether 
foreign. ' The men what we have been pleased to send up 
to Congress ; ' what and up are English vulgarisms unknown 
here. Mrs. Trollope represents the trades-people and others 
as constantly calling her the ' Old Woman.' She says, 

' My general appellation among my neighbors was " the Eng- 
lish old woman," but in mentioning each other they constantly 
employed the term " lady ; " and they evidently had a pleasure in 
using it, for I repeatedly observed, that, in speaking of a neighbor, 
instead of saying Mrs. Such-a-one, they described her " as the 
lady over the way, what takes in washing," or as " that there 
lady, out by the gully, what is making dip candles." Mr. Trol- 
lope was as constantly called "the old man," while dray-men, 
butchers' boys, and the laborers on the canal were invariably de- 
nominated " them gentlemen," &.c.' 

Here again the unhappy book-wright, who is abusing the 
respectable name of Mrs. Trollope, proves too much. He 
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had just made the milk-man call the Members of Congress 
' them are fellers.' Had he now attempted to show that in 
the United States, petulant and froward boys in low life were 
apt to speak irreverently of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, 
nay, possibly of fathers and mothers, by the unbecoming name 
of ' the old man' or ' the old woman,' he would have said 
what was not without show of truth. But why bestow on 
Mrs. Trollope a name, which they did not give their other 
neighbors ? They called, it seems, the washerwoman and the 
tallow chandleress ' ladies ; ' now, why, bestowing that name 
on them, should it be withheld from Mrs. Trollope ? — Is it 
probable ? Is any reason assigned ? — There could be no rea- 
son, but the pure brutality of insulting a foreign lady. Mrs. 
Trollope does not assign or hint at this as the reason ; but 
nothing short of it solves the phenomena of the case.— We in- 
fer that ' the old woman ' is a phrase of the interpolator. — ' I 
expect the sun may rise and set a hundred times, before I 
shall see another human, that does not belong to the family.' 
This use of human as a substantive, we believe to be entirely 
fictitious ; and the remark, put into the mouth of a person in 
the neighborhood of Cincinnati, is about as judiciously located, 
as it would be, if ascribed to a shop-keeper in the Strand. 

Although we are on the topic of Americanisms, we cannot 
forbear citing the passage which is immediately connected 
with the last quoted sentence, to show the terrible trash, which 
has been foisted upon the world, under the honored name of 
Mrs. Trollope. 

' I have been minute in the description of this forest farm, as 
I think it the best specimen I saw of the backwoods' indepen- 
dence, [being, however, a good two hundred miles from any 
thing that can be called backwoods,] of which so much is said in 
America. Their people were indeed independent. Robinson 
Crusoe was hardly more so, and they ate and drank abundantly ; 
but yet it seemed to me, that there was something awful and al- 
most unnatural in their loneliness, [in the neighborhood, ob- 
serve, of Cincinnati.] No village bell ever summoned them to 
prayer, where they might meet the friendly greeting of their 
fellow-men. When they die, no spot sacred by ancient reverence 
will receive their bones. Religion will not breathe her sweet 
and solemn farewell upon the grave. The husband or the father 
will dig the pit, that is to hold them, beneath the nearest tree. 
He will himself deposit them within it, and the wind that whis- 
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pers through the boughs will be the only requiem. [Oh!] But 
then they pay neither taxes nor tithes ; are never expected to pull off 
a hat or make a courtesy, and will live and die without hear- 
ing or uttering the dreadful words " God save the king." ' 

We are not altogether strangers to this well-considered train of 
remark. It is as familiar to us, as Mr. Jenkinson's quotation 
from Sanchoniathon was to the vicar of Wakefield. It may be 
found substantially in the fifty-eighth number of the London 
Quarterly ; and it is by no means impossible that the writer of 
the article on Faux's travels in that number, and the getter up 
of Mrs. Trollope's book are one and the same person. 

For instance, apropos of the tomb of Washington, this re- 
viewer observed as follows. 

' The village church with its spiry steeple, its bells, its clock, its 
well-fenced church-yard, with its ancient yew tree, its numerous 
monumental records of the dead are here utterly unknown. Even 
the tomb of Washington is so totally neglected, that " it might be 
mistaken," Mr. Faux says, " for a dog-kennel, or a mound much 
resembling a potato grave in England, the door rotting away, 
such as would disgrace an English pig-sty." An American 
apologist for this neglect admitted, that among his countrymen, 
the corpse was no sooner laid in the earth, than it appeared to 
be forgotten ; and that " the tear of sorrow and the hand of affec- 
tion neither bedews nor decorates the sward, under which the 
friend, the parent, the relative reposes." " It is in vain to look 
into the burial-grounds of this country for the pensive cypress, or 
the melancholy willow, the virgin weeping over the urn of 
her departed lover, or the mother hanging over the grave of 
her darling child. No flower blooms bedewed with the tear of 
affection. All is waste and dreary, and dead as the sunken 
grave, over which you pass ; and a few stones, on which are en- 
graved the name and age of the deceased, are all that remains to 
manifest the affection of the living to those who have passed 
away." ' 

Our readers perceive, that this is the Pseudo-Trollope al 
most verbatim. The alterations are such only as he learned to 
make, from the lesson read to him in the Review of Mr. 
Faux in this Journal. Thus, he was taught that if it was a sin 
on the part of the Americans, that they did not plant the cy- 
press in their grave-yards, it was to be remembered in miti- 
gation of punishment, that this was a tree which the God of 
Nature had forbidden to grow in the greater part of the United 

vol. xxxvi. — no. 78. 3 
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States. But of all that we have ever found in situ, or as 
exhibited to us in the cabinet of our friend Christopher North, 
Esq., the cockneyism of these people, on the subject of places 
of burial, is the most nauseating. Here are persons, we mean 
the men-editors of this farrago, born and brought up in some 
narrow court, leading out of a street that communicates with 
High Holbora or the Poultry, who think, that not only to live 
in, but to die in, London is the only place for a Christian. It 
seems, ' no village bells ever summoned the settlers in Ohio 
to church j and when they die, Religion will not breathe her 
sweet and solemn farewell on their graves 1 ' that is, the sex- 
ton at St. Clement Dane's will not be hired to ring his bells 
half an hour at their funerals, a hired undertaker,, with six 
hired mourning coaches, and twelve hired mourners, dressed in 
shabby blaek,,will not come to place their bones in a- spot 
' sacred by ancient reverence,' that is, a crowded church-yard, 
where, if they escape the resurrection-man, their bones will lie 
a year or two, and then be dug up and shovelled away into 
the charnel-house. It is a notorious fact, that when, a few 
years" ago, some persons in London, by way of protection against 
this horrible process,; hit upon the plan of iron coffins,, it was 
forbidden by the competent authorities. But ' the husband or 
the father will, dig the. phv that is to hold them, beneath the 
nearest tree.; he will himself deposit them within it, and the 
wind that whispers through the boughs will be the only requiem.' 
Were we wrong in averring, that Mrs. Trollope did not write 
this ? She is a woman and a mother; Is it possible she should 
think it a calamity, for a wife or a child to be laid in the grave, 
prepared by the hands of a husband or a father, beneath ' the 
nearest tree?-' — What! a mother prefer to have a hired" 
undertaker come and take the precious dust, and lay it in a pit, 
(if she likes that word), which a hireling grave-digger or 
grave-digger's apprentice has dug ; — ' fellows, that have no 
feeling of their business, who sing at grave-making ? ' The 
' father or the husband will deposit them in the pit.' And 
who should do it ? Who buried Sarah the wife of Abraham,, 
and Rebekah the wife of Isaac-, and when Jaeob, whose son 
was lord of all Egypt, came to die r did he desire to be laid up in 
ghastly embalment in the imperial vaults of Beltopolis, or covet 
a resting-place in the eternal pyramids ? No,, his heart was in 
the land of Canaan, in the cave in Macpelah, beneath the trees- 
that were in the field. ' There,' said the dying patriarch,. ' they 
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buried Abraham and Sarah his wife, there they buried Isaac 
and Rebecca his wife, and there I buried Leah.' Let us not 
be misunderstood. Heaven forbid, that we should lightly 
esteem the solemn rites of Christian sepulture. But this eter- 
nal taunting of the first settlers of new countries, that they 
live beyond the reach of the ordinary administration of Chris- 
tian ordinances, as supported in large towns, and this villanous 
sentimentality about bells and requiems, on the part too not of 
gossipping travellers of either sex, but of journalists who set 
the tone of feeling for half the reading public of Great Britain, 
is insufferable. It is some consolation, however, that these 
revilers of America in this, as in a thousand other things, over- 
shoot the mark of the enlightened public feeling in their own 
country ; and the writer before us, to depict the barbarity of 
the settlers of the Western couritry, has unconsciously selected 
the very images with which Dr. Beattie represents his minstrel 
as adorning his own Eutaphia, if Mrs. Trollope will let us coin 
a word. 

'Let vanity adorn the marble tomb 

With trophies, rhymes, and scutcheons of renown, 

In the deep dungeon of some gothic dome, 

Where night and desolation ever frown ; — 

Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down, 

Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 

With here and there a violet bestrown, 

Fast by a brook or fountain's murmuring wave, 

And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave.' 

But to return to Americanisms. Page 62 of the American 
edition, Mrs. Trollope's ' help ' is represented as saying ' Well, 
I never seed such grumpy folks as you be.' This elegant 
word is wholly unheard of in America. Same paragraph, 
'There is several young ladies of my acquaintance, ivkat^oes 
to live out now and then with the old women about the town.' 
Mrs. Trollope forgot, in making her ' help ' call all the house- 
keepers in Cincinnati old women, that she says in another 
place, which we have quoted, that the American females 
of all classes call each other ladies, and that the English ' old 
woman ' was her title, seemingly because she was a foreigner. 
It is apropos of this dialogue, that we are assured the conver- 
sations in Mrs. Trollope's book ' are not given a loisir, but 
written down immediately after they occurred.' 
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But we will let this go. It is amusing enough to trace the 
history of recent English criticism on the subject of Amer- 
icanisms. Fifteen years ago, it was impossible to read an 
English critique on an American book, without seeing a score or 
two of words significantly italicised as Americanisms, with grave 
inferences, that we spoke a new jargon in this country. The 
subject was taken up, this side the water, and it was pretty 
soon proved to the conviction of our transatlantic brethren, 
that, when these said Americanisms were not the peculiarities 
of individual authors, for which America was no more account- 
able than England is for her Jeremy-Benthamisms, the words 
charged as being new-invented barbarities of ours were mostly 
drawn from the pure wells of English undented, and had hap- 
pened to be preserved in America while they were lost in 
England. Then came Captain Hall, and was astonished to 
find but forty or fifty words of American coinage, and even 
this number subsequent research had reduced ; and Mr. Vigne, 
the latest of the English travellers in this country, has at last 
hit the nail on the head, and told the simple truth of the 
matter, in the following terms ; 

' The meat of the canvass-back duck is dark, and should be 
sent to table underdone, or what in America is called " rare." 
The word rare, used in that sense, and which is given by John- 
son, on the authority of Dryden, is no doubt one of many which 
have retained in America a meaning in which they are not 
now known in England, but which was doubtless carried over the 
Atlantic by the settlers of a hundred years ago. I confess that 
I was for some time in error. I heard every one around me 
giving orders that his meat should be " rare," and I thought it a 
mispronunciation of the word raw.' 

But let us proceed with our book. Mrs. Trollope made 
her first stop at Cincinnati, where she spent the greater 
part of the time that she was in America. Of her object and 
pursuits there we have little to say. She has not brought 
them very distinctly before the public, and we will not. There 
are many perhaps who know them in England, as they are noto- 
rious in America ; and we will only ask our readers, how much 
credit an American lady would be likely to get for impartiality, 
who should leave New York or Philadelphia, in company like 
Mrs. Trollope's ; establish herself at Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, or Glasgow, on an errand like Mrs. Trollope's ; and, failing 
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to accomplish it, come back to America, and write a book on 
England as abusive as Mrs. Trollope's ? 

The following is her account of her first establishment at 
Cincinnati. 

' We were soon settled in our new dwelling, which looked 
neat and comfortable enough ; but we soon found that it was 
devoid of nearly all the accommodation that Europeans conceive 
necessary to decency and comfort. No pump, no cistern, no 
drain of any kind, no dustman's cart, or any other visible 
means of getting rid of the rubbish, which vanishes with such 
celerity in London, that one has no time to think of its exist- 
ence ; but which accumulated so rapidly at Cincinnati, that I 
sent for my landlord to know in what manner refuse of all 
kinds was to be disposed of. "Your help will just have to 
fix them all into the middle of the street, but you must mind, 
Old Woman* that it is the middle. I expect you do'nt know 
as * we have got a law what * forbids throwing such things 
at the sides of the streets ; they must just all be cast right into 
the middle, and the pigs soon takes them off.' 

So much for Cincinnati and the troubles of English set- 
tlers, accustomed to European notions of decency and com- 
fort. Let us now see, not from Mrs. Trollope's comparisons, 
but from authentic documents, what European, ay, and Eng- 
glish notions of comfort and decency under some circumstances 
are. In the course of the last year, and under the operation 
of the terror inspired by the Cholera, a thorough inspection 
was undertaken of the condition of Manchester in England ; 
one of the largest, richest and most prosperous towns in Great 
Britain, and, like Cincinnati, of recent growth. We have before 
us a very interesting pamphlet, written by James Phillips Kay, 
M. D., and published at London in the course of the last 
year, embodying some of the results of this inspection. We 
quote the following passages. 

' The inspection, conducted by the district board of health, 
chiefly referred to the state of the streets and houses inhabited 
by the laboring population, to local nuisances, and more general 
evils. The greatest portion of these districts, especially of those 
situated beyond Great Ancoat's Street, are of very recent origin ; 
and from the want of police regulations, are untraversed by com- 
mon sewers. The houses are ill soughed, [?] often ill ventilated, 

* Not American. 
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unprovided with privies ; and in consequence, the streets, which 
Ure narrow, unpaved, and worn into deep ruts, become the com- 
mon receptacles of mud, refuse, and disgusting ordure.' 

The report of the condition of streets and houses is reduced 
to a tabular form, from which we abstract the following sum- 
mary results. The number of streets inspected was six hun- 
dred and eighty-seven. Of these, two hundred and eighty- 
four were unpaved; fifty-three were partially paved; one 
hundred and twelve ill ventilated ; that is, we suppose, too 
confined and narrow to admit the free circulation of air ; and 
three hundred and fifty-two streets, containing heaps of refuse, 
stagnant pools, and ordure ; — substances which, according to 
Mrs. Trollope's representations, are required by European 
notions of decency and comfort ' to vanish with such celerity, 
that one has no time to think of their existence.' Again, the 
inspection of houses gave the following results ; houses in- 
spected six thousand nine hundred and fifty-one ; — sufficient 
no doubt for a population, (like that of Manchester) of fifty 
thousand persons. Of these, two thousand five hundred and 
sixty-five wanted white washing; nine hundred and sixty 
wanted repairs ; in nine hundred and thirty-nine the soughs 
wanted repairs; one thousand four hundred and thirty-five 
were reported as damp ; four hundred and fifty-two were ill 
ventilated ; and two thousand two hundred and twenty-one 
wanted privies. 

After a number of other facts, showing that these statements 
gave but an inadequate idea of the condition of the habitations 
in Manchester, Dr. Kay adds, ' often more than one family 
lived in- a damp cellar, containing only one room, in whose 
pestilential atmosphere from twelve to sixteen persons were 
crowded. To these fertile sources of disease were sometimes 
added the keeping of pigs, (Mrs. Trollope's especial aver- 
sion,) and other animals in the house, with other nuisances of 
the most revolting character.' The reader, who may happen 
to have Dr. Kay's pamphlet, and will turn to pages 21, 22 
and 23, will find we have omitted details more offensive than 
any which we have quoted, and throwing still more light on 
what Mrs. Trollope calls European notions of decency and 
comfort. 

And is this state of things confined to Manchester ? Why 
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should it be? What reason is there to think it is a whit better 
in any of the large manufacturing towns in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ? On 'the contrary, Manchester, as a compara- 
tively modern town, the creation of modern wealth, the resi- 
dence of many distinguished and intelligent persons, stands a 
very good chance to be rather better built and taken care of, 
than the older cities, such as the old town of Edinburgh and 
many parts of London and Dublin. 

We are tempted to show by a single specification, how 
much dependence is to be placed on the information contained 
in this volume. Under the head of the Cincinnati market we 
read; 

' All the fruit I saw exposed for sale in Cincinnati was most 
miserable. I passed two summers there, but never tasted a peach 
worth eating. Of apricots and nectarines I saw none ; strawber- 
ries very small, raspberries much worse, gooseberries very few, 
and quite uneatable ; currants at about half the size of ours, and 
double the price ; grapes too sour for tarts ; apples abundant 
but very indifferent, none that could be thought good enough 
for an English table; pears, cherries, and plums most miserably 
bad.' 

Now let us hear what Mr. Flint says, who is so highly and 
justly commended by Mrs. Trollope, as a man and an author. 
We quote his History of the Valley of the Mississippi, which 
Mrs. Trollope calls ' a work of great interest and information,' 
and which, she hopes, will in time find its way to England, 
' where 1 think it is much more likely to be appreciated than 
in America.' Cincinnati, it will be observed, is the residence 
of Mr. Flint as well as Mrs. Trollope. Speaking of the market 
of Cincinnati, Mr. Flint observes in general terms, ' the meats, 
fowls, vegetables, flour, meal, and fruits are admirable, both 
for quality and abundance. Series of market wagons, half a 
mile in length, are seen in the streets. The fruits and vegeta- 
bles are improving every year.' And under the head of the 
agricultural productions of Ohio, he gives us the following 
specifications. 

' Fruits of all kinds are raised in this State, in the greatest 
profusion ; and apples are as plenty in the cultivated parts of the 
State, as in any part of the Atlantic country. Cincinnati market 
is amply supplied with pears, peaches, plums, cherries, gooseber- 
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ries, strawberries, and cultivated grapes. From the fullness and 
richness of the clusters of cultivated grapes, it is clear this ought 
to be a country of vineyards. Apricots, nectarines and quinces 
succeed, and this State is the appropriate empire of Pomona.' 

Mrs. Trollope's work, as it now stands, contains a highly 
colored, and, as we believe, a grossly exaggerated account of a 
camp-meeting. We have never attended an assemblage of 
that kind, and cannot therefore speak of them from personal 
observation. We suppose, that like all human things, they are 
liable to abuses ; — abuses perhaps of the nature intimated: by 
Mrs. Trollope. But what then ? Are there no abuses inci- 
dent to the mode, in which religious instructions is imparted 
and received in other communions of Christians ? Is the polite 
and icy indifference of preachers and hearers no evil ? Is the . 
polemic warfare waged in our churches no evil ? Are theo- 
logical metaphysics, and ethical common places, inflicted upon 
minds and hearts that are or that need to be aroused, fortified, 
alarmed, cheered, and elevated, no evil ? Is the notorious 
divorce between the faith and practice of Christendom no evil ? 
The declamation against camp-meetings is most likely to 
proceed, not from those who embrace and practise religion in 
its purity and fervor, and who, without being extravagant, are 
zealous ; but we apprehend it is nine times out of ten, the 
self-righteous cant of arrogant persons, culpable in the opposite 
way. We believe the Methodists, by whom almost exclusive- 
ly camp-meetings are held, to be quite as good men and 
Christians as their neighbors of other sects. We believe their 
religious heads to be men of characters as pure, and principles 
as elevated, as those of the instructers in any other church, and 
knowing that these camp-meetings continue to be held under 
their sanction, we are very slow to accredit, by wholesale, 
the scandals circulated concerning them. He has studied the 
history of the church, and the history of man to very little 
effect, who lends a ready ear to the tales told of one commu- 
nion of Christians by the members of another. No sect, that 
can be named at the present day, more resembles the primi- 
tive church, than the Methodists ; and the members of the 
primitive church were, as we know, accused of cementing their 
unhallowed confederacy, at their love-feasts, by the blood of 
a murdered irifent. Mrs. Trollope has given one picture of a 
camp-meeting, disgusting and painful to be sure ; bad enough 
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in its details, and more so in its insinuations. But Mr- Flint, 
whom she regards, and justly, as a very high authority, and 
whose peculiar religious associations would not predispose him 
to any partiality on this head, gives a very different and in 
our belief a much more accurate view of them. We would 
cheerfully copy the passage, but it is too long for insertion here, 
and has been extracted by us in a former volume of our Jour- 
nal.* In the conclusion he remarks ; 

' Notwithstanding all that has been said in derision of these 
spectacles, so common in this region, it cannot be denied, that 
the influence on the whole is salutary, and the general bearing 
upon the great interests of the community good.' 

But what shall we say to our brother of the London Quar- 
terly Review, who quotes with great relish all that is said in 
Mrs. Trollope's book to the disparagement of the state of 
religion in America, and who derives therefrom decisive illus- 
tration of the benefits of an established church, and a satisfac- 
tory explanation of much of our transatlantic barbarism ? We 
do not know that we can answer him better, than by refresh- 
ing his recollection of what has, within less than a year, passed 
beneath his own eye, — in his own metropolis of the most 
orthodox of all kingdoms, and under the ministration of a 
pastor, not indeed of the English but of the Scottish church, 
established by law. The description we quote is by no means 
of one of the most extravagant of the scenes enacted at Mr. 
Irving's chapel ; and is given by us merely as the only one, 
of which we happen to have the report at hand. We take 
it from the London Courier of Oct. 27, 1831. 

' Mr. Irving's church, in Regent-square, was attended on Mon- 
day morning by great numbers of persons, who nocked thither 
from all parts of the metropolis, for .the purpose of hearing those 
" manifestations of the Spirit," which formed the chief topic of 
the Rev. Gentleman's discourse on Sunday. The interest ex- 
cited by these " manifestations " may be judged of by the fact, 
that although the service commenced as early as half-past six, 
and the morning was bleak and cold, the body of the church 
was filled with respectable people of both sexes, even before the 
appointed hour. Whilst Mr. Irving was engaged in reading a 

* North American Review, Vol. XXVIII. p. 97— 99. 
vol. xxxvi. — no. 78. 4 
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chapter from the Acts of the Apostles, the voice of a man was 
suddenly heard, who harangued the congregation in the unknown, 
tongue, and concluded by interpreting the words he had uttered. 
Shortly afterwards a woman raised her voice, and gave another 
specimen of the "operation of the Spirit," which was also fol- 
lowed by an interpretation. The next part of the service was a 
very long prayer from a gentleman, who beseeched the Almighty 
to restrain the scoffers, whom he warned that whilst they imag- 
ined themselves mocking human creatures, they might, in fact, 
be mocking the Holy Spirit ! At the conclusion of the prayer, a 
lady, whom we understand to be a Miss Carsden, or Carsdell, 
commenced an address or oration, and we were enabled to catch 
a few of the words: — " O netention a honos holo O do nomas 
Jcahelion Omano terdeos kalion." After a short pause we were 
favored with the interpretation, part of which was as follows : — 
"O resist not the love of Jesus, — O you doubt it! — O you doubt 
it ! O it is grievous that you should doubt his love ! He is love ! 
He is love ! O draw nigh to him,— draw nigh to him ! Your 
Father's arms are open, — your Father's arms are open ! He will 
receive you. He remembers the weakness of his creatures : he 
knows that they are but dust," &c. There was nothing un- 
earthly in the tones in which this was spoken or sung, but the 
voice was powerful and sonorous, and, resounding through the 
church, was well calculated to inspire the hearers with a feeling 
of awe. The female part of the congregation were evidently 
much affected, every sound of the speaker's voice seeming to- 
produce a thrill of horror among them. At one period an elderly 
woman cried out, " O save us ! " and it was supposed by those 
who occupied seats in a remote part of the church that she had 
been suddenly endowed with the gift of speaking in the tongues, 
and had committed the mistake of beginning with the known 
before the unknown language ; but it soon became evident, that 
the poor woman cried out from a feeling of sheer terror. The 
whole service was conducted with a solemnity well calculated 
to make a deep impression. 

Yesterday morning, the church was again well filled at the 
same hour, — half-past six o'clock. In the course of the morning, 
Miss Carsden, or Carsdell, raised her voicey — " Coartoma rura- 
mur pooah chambele mentara tsaw." We' add! part of the inter- 
pretation : — " You need it, — you need it; — you need the word of 
the Lord to comfort you ; for it is a time of perpfexity. He is 
about to rise, and He shall speak terribly to the nations ;-*-• 
He shall arise, — He shall arise ; — He shall do his strange work. 
The wicked shall not always prosper. Rejoice ! rejoice ! for he 
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■cometh, — your King cotrwth. Fear, ye that cannot bear the eye 
of your God! Be not deceived,-;— be not deceived. It is the 
Holy One that is coming 1 He cannot abide iniquity; — He 
stretches out his hand," &c. The whole of this was forcibly 
delivered, particularly the words which we have marked by 
Italics, which were given with great power, vehemence, and 
even dignity, and with electrical effect upon the auditors. Miss 
Hall then addressed the congregation, with an effect little inferior 
to that which was produced by Miss Carsdell. In her interpreta- 
tion this lady exclaimed, " Oh, refuse not, — refiase not to listen 
to his voice ! O beware, ye mockers ! beware of despising the 
work of the Lord ! O return unto the Lord ! He will have 
mercy upon you ! " ' 

Mrs. Trollope in the course of her work has occasion to 
speak of the total absence of amusements in America; and we 
perceive our respected colleague of the American Quarterly 
is inclined, in some degree, to admit the justice of her remarks 
on this head. — She makes the following remark : 

' The theatre was closed when we arrived at Baltimore, but 
we were told it was very far from being a popular or fashionable 
amusement. We were indeed told this every where throughout 
the country, and the information was generally accompanied 
by the observation, that the opposition of the clergy was the 
cause of it. But I suspect that this is not the principal cause, 
especially among the meh, who, iFthey were so implicit in their 
obedience to the clergy, would certainly be more constant hi 
their attendance at the churches 5 nor would they, moreover, deem 
the theatre more righteous, because an English actor or a French 
dancer performed there ; yet on such occasions the theatres over- 
flow. v The cause I think is in the character of the people. I 
never saw a population so totally divested of gayety ; there is no 
trace of this feeling from one end of the Union to the other. 
They have no fetes, no fairs, no merry-makings, no music in the 
streets, no punch, no puppet-shows. If they see a comedy or a 
farce, they may laugh at it ; but they can do very well without 
it ; and the consciousness of the number of cents that must be 
paid to enter a theatre, I am very sure, turns more steps from its 
door than any religious feeling. A distinguished publisher of 
Philadelphia told me that no comic publication had ever yet been 
foilnd to answer in America.' 

The American Quarterly Reviewer gives his sanction in 
some degree to these doctrines in the following passage. 
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' Mrs. Trollope might have traced to the influence of sectarian- 
ism the absence of all popular amusements in America — those 
excepted, which are brutal and which we have borrowed from her 
own country, where a like influence, though perhaps to a more 
limited extent, has been productive of similar results. As she 
has properly remarked, the working people must have some 
relaxation. They must have amusements of one kind or other ; 
and being denied those which are innocent, they necessarily 
seek those which are vicious and of easy attainment.' 

We rather think there is some mistake in all this. — In the 
first place as to the theatre. We were never able to discover, 
that the theatre is any where in the world a favorite standing 
amusement with the majority of the population, certainly 
not of the well-informed sound part of society, rich or poor. 
Wherever we have had the opportunity of observing upon 
the subject in England and on the continent of Europe, the 
theatre is resorted to chiefly by strangers, not by the better 
part of the stationary population. It may be, though we doubt 
it, that a considerable part of the population of London and 
Paris go, once a year, to some one of the minor theatres. — 
Any one, who will make a calculation of the number of thea- 
tres, and the size of the usual audiences, compared with the 
population of the great cities, may form a conjecture on that 
head. The theatre is most frequented by travellers, persons 
from the country, and sailors returned from sea. It is chiefly 
for the Provinces Ibahies, that the drama now displays her 
specious wonders. A few dissipated young men only of the 
stationary population make it an habitual resort. Occasionally, 
when a star arises, every body goes once or twice ; and a 
majority of people at their ease probably, in the course of 
eight or ten years, see a favorite actor in eight or ten of his 
chief characters, and this is the end of their play-going. This 
is the result of our own observation in Europe, and with re- 
spect to England, the German Prince bears us out fully. We 
have already quoted one passage from him ; — here is another. 

' It strikes one as very singular that in appearance, and to a 
great extent in reality, the public, before whom these distinguished 
artists have to present themselves, is so rude, ignorant, and un- 
mannerly.' 

In another place, after commenting on a single inattention 
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to strict propriety, in an otherwise admirable representation of 
Macbeth, he adds, 

' I did not observe that this struck any body. Indeed, the in- 
terest was generally so slight, the noise and mischief so incessant, 
that it is difficult to understand, how such distinguished artists 
can form themselves with so brutal, indifferent, and ignorant 
an audience, as they almost always have before them. As I told 
you, the English theatre is not fashionable, and is scarcely ever 
visited by what is called good society.' 

Such is the London audience. What that of Dublin is, 
may be judged by the following painful anecdote, which the 
Prince relates of Miss O'Neil, on the authority of Lady Morgan. 

' Lady M. said that this extraordinary young woman, who, from 
the very commencement of her career, had given evidence of the 
highest genius, remained utterly neglected at the theatre in 
Dublin, where she performed some years. She was at that time 
so poor, that when she returned home at night, after the greatest 
exertions, she found no other refreshment than a plate of potatoes, 
and a bed, which she shared with three sisters. Lady Morgan 
once visited her, and found the poor girl mending her two pair 
of old stockings, which she was obliged to wash daily, for her 
appearance on the stage. Lady M. now procured for her various 
articles of dress, and took upon herself in some degree the care 
of her toilet, which had been extremely neglected. She obtained 
more applause after this, though still but little.' 

The following is the Prince's experience at the Theatre 
Franqais, the temple where, if any where on earth, the muse 
of the drama is worshipped. 

' I saw two acts of the new and most miserable tragedy, Isa- 
belle de Baviere, at the Theatre Fran§ais. My previous impres- 
sions were confirmed; and not only were the performers, (with 
the exception of Joanny, who acted the part of Charles the sixth 
pretty well) mediocrity itself, but the costumes, sceBery, and 
all the appointments were below those of the smallest theatre of 
the Boulevards. The populace of Paris was represented by 
seven men and two women ; the " Pairs de France " by three or 
four wretched sticks, literally in rags, with gold paper crowns on 
their heads, like those in a puppet-show. The house was empty, 
and the cold insufferable.' 
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Such is the attendance on the European theatre. Who 
does not perceive, that the case with our own is in this respect the 
exact counterpart ? But as our largest cities are yet small com- 
pared with London, and as the crowd of strangers arid travellers 
is much greater in the French and British capitals, than it is in 
any part of this country, the theatre is proportionably better 
supported there than here ; but not in a way implying a great- 
er resort to it, as one of the regular amusements of the station- 
ary population. So far is this, however, from arguing a want 
of taste for amusement, that one of the great causes why the 
theatre is not more "patronized, is universally admitted to be 
the interminable succession of private parties. 

So much for the absence of a taste for theatrical amuse- 
ment in this country, which Mrs. Trollope is disposed at first 
to ascribe to the influence of the clergy. But as cessante causa 
Cessat effectuS) we suppose cessante effectu cessat causa. — If, 
as we hold, the same class of persons frequent the theatre in 
this country, and to the same degree as in Europe, all sup- 
posed cause for the contrary state of things falls to the ground. 
We admit, however, that there is a severity of manners some- 
what greater in this country than in England, in that respect ; 
or rather perhaps the fact is, that while there is one portion of 
the clergy who themselves frequent the theatre in England, and 
do not consequently object to its being visited by others, it is 
here wholly discountenanced for ministers of the gospel, and, 
generally speaking, for persons, of what is called orthodox 
faith. Taking the theatre as it is, are they much in the wrong ? 
Is not the morality of the stage, in its present condition as to 
the character of the entertainment, of many of the actors, and 
of the composition and deportment of the audience, such as 
to deprive it of all title to countenance ? We are not foes 
to the stage ; we believe it might be made a school of 
virtue. We -do all justice to the exemplary characters of 
many of the dramatic profession in all countries ; and honor 
them the more for their freedom from the vices, to which their 
calling exposes them. That there are not more such, we be- 
lieve is the fault less of actors than the public ; in whom the 
spring of the corruption resides. But, taking the entertainment 
of the evening from beginning to end, — play, interlude, and 
farce, — combined with what must be heard and seen in the 
lobbies and galleries, does it happen, one time in a hundred, 
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that a father of a family would not regret having taken his 
children to the play ? 

The other amusements which Mrs. Trollope says we want 
are 'fltes^ fairs, merry-makings, music in the streets, puppet 
shows' The very enumeration shows that there is nothing 
in this notion of a want of amusement. What precise kind of 
amusement Mrs. Trollope would have us understand is known 
in England as a fite, and which we Americans languish for the 
want of, we are at a loss to imagine. The circumstance, 
that the English language affords no name for it, leads Us to think 
that Mrs. Trollope herself was at some loss for the specifica- 
tion. We remember to have heard of a Frenchman, who 
landed at Dover, in England, at the height of a general election, 
and having witnessed the usual quantity of tumult, dissipation, 
mobbing and fighting of such a scene, exclaimed ' quelle fite ! ' 
Fetes of this kind are not unknown in some portions of this 
country, but are, upon the whole, legs lively here than in Eng- 
land. The most animated electioneering contests, in almost ev- 
ery part of the United States, pass off without personal violence. 
Another of Mrs. Trollope's specifications is 'merry-makings;' 
but this is a term of exceedingly vague and comprehensive im- 
port, without any definite signification that we are acquainted 
with. There remain then fairs, music in the streets, punch, 
and puppet-shows, as the amusements which are unknown in 
America, and for lack of which the people are triste. Our 
American gravity, with all a reviewer's oificial dulness super- 
induced, will scarce suffice us to pursue this analysis. 

To treat this subject, however, seriously ; and since we have 
no fairs, to give the American reader an idea of what a fair 
is, we do not know that we can do better, than quote the 
German Prince's account of Donnybrook fair in Ireland, as 
presenting a picture of this kind of festival in one part of Great 
Britain, and by the comparison, which the Prince institutes, in 
the others. 

' I rode out again to-day for the first time, to see the fair at 
Donnybrook, near Dublin, which is a kind of popular festival. 
Nothing indeed can be more national ! The poverty, the dirt, 
and the wild tumult were as great, as the glee and merriment 
with which the cheapest pleasures were enjoyed. I saw things 
eaten and drunk with delight, which forced me to turn my head 
away quickly, to remain master of my disgust. Heat, and dust, 
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crowd, and stench, (»7 favt le dire,) made it impossible to stay 
long ; but these do not annoy the natives. There were many 
hundred tents all ragged like the people, and adorned with taw- 
dry rags, instead of flags ; many contented themselves with a 
cross on a hoop ; one had hoisted a dead and half-putrid cat as 
a sign ! The lowest sort of rope-dancers and posture-masters 
exercised their toilsome vocation on stages and planks, and 
dressed in shabby finery, dancing and grimacing in the dreadful 
heat, till they were completely exhausted. A third part of the 
public lay or rather rolled about drunk ; others ate, screamed, 
shouted, and fought. The women rode about, sitting two and 
three on an ass, pushed their way through the crowd, smoked 
with great delight, and coquetted with their sweethearts. The 
most ridiculous group was one, which I should have thought in- 
digenous to Rio de la Plata ; two beggars were seated on a 
horse, who by his wretched plight seemed to supplicate for them ; 
they had no saddle, and a piece of twine served as reins.' 

After describing a scene of a loving couple, both intoxicated, 
the Prince adds the following encouraging comparison, which 
may enable us to estimate, from the standard of Donnybrook, 
the state of refinement that reigns at the English fairs. 

' My reverence for truth compels me to add, that not the 
slightest trace of English brutality was to be perceived. They 
were more like French people, though their gayety was mingled 
with more humor and genuine good nature ; both of which are 
national traits of the Irish, and are always doubled by potheen, 
(the best sort of whisky illicitly distilled.) ' 

Now we will make any reasonable allowance for exaggera- 
tion, and repudiate altogether the comparison instituted to the 
disparagement of the English populace. Appealing only to 
the known character of the population in every part of Great 
Britain, and we will add, Europe, is it not a matter of necessity, 
that a fair, that is, a vast assemblage of people, of whom the 
majority come to amuse themselves, must necessarily be a 
scene of tumult, excess, riot, and vice, without any one assign- 
able result, but that of impoverishing and brutalizing a large 
portion of those who attend it ? The remark is universal, that 
even the blessed repose of the Lord's day is abused by large 
numbers of the operatives in England, to the purposes of crimi- 
nal indulgence. It is a familiar observation, that the number 
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of cases of Cholera was greater on Mondays and the days fol- 
lowing holidays, than on any other days. It is not true that we 
have no fairs in America. In the sense intended by Mrs. Trol- 
lope, there are many festivals, which might bear that name. 
Our great military reviews ; cattle shows ; commencement 
days, and political festivals, come up precisely to that charac- 
ter ; and it is notorious that, as far as the effect on the conduct 
and morals of young and inconsiderate persons goes, they are 
pernicious. They are invariably, out-doors, the occasion of gam- 
bling and drunkenness. Nor do we believe there was ever a 
fair, in any country, that was not. 

Indeed we greatly doubt the practicability of applying the 
social principle, on a large scale, to amusement. Men in 
crowds, (we mean, of course, where all are to take a part, not a 
mute and admiring audience), can, in the way of amusement, 
do scarce any thing but lash each other on to excess. Lively 
conversation in a small circle is exhilarating. A great room full 
of people, all talking at once, is a senseless dreary Babel. 
Half a dozen friends around the festive board enjoy the social 
glass ; but if two hundred and fifty meet together to feast, it is 
apt to degenerate into carousal and debauch. Domestic sports, 
checked by the decorum of the family circle, exhilarate those 
who join in them, old and young ;- but public out-door festi- 
vals are too often the devil's levee : man there lets out his 
half tiger, half monkey character ; drinks, and as the ne- 
cessary consequence, swears and fights ; and homicide or mur- 
der generally ends the day. 

But that Americans have not a taste for every thing that 
can be fairly called amusement, and do not indulge in it more 
than any other people on earth, is we believe a huge mistake. 
For the very reason, that where there are, in any given number 
of our inhabitants, more men who feel themselves somewhat at 
their ease, there is also a larger number who indulge them- 
selves in the amusements adapted to their means and pursuits. 
Throughout the United States, there is, in town and 
country, summer and winter, a succession of social meetings 
of one kind or another. No people on earth are so loco- 
motive ; and unquestionably there are more vehicles kept whol- 
ly or used frequently for amusement and pleasure in this 
country, than in any other part of the world. We have no 
manner of doubt that on any given pleasant day, in the proper 
vol. xxxvi. — no. 78. 5 
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season of the year, there shall be twice as many persons in 
any part of the United States driving out for pleasure, or mak- 
ing excursions of pleasure in the steamboats, as in any pop- 
ulation of equal size in the world. Is not this amusement ? 
Is it absolutely necessary, in Mrs. Trollope's notion of amuse- 
ment, that thete should be a great mass of rioting, bullying, 
fighting ruffians, collected together, one third drunk, and the 
other two hastening to the same consummation ? This was 
not Dr. Johnson's notion of amusement. The stern old mo- 
ralist declared, that, leaving considerations of the other world 
out of view, the greatest pleasure man could enjoy, was to drive 
in a. post chaise on a good road, with a pretty woman by his 
side ; and we greatly mistake if there is any country on earth, 
where the Doctor would have found more abundant "materials 
for his happiness. Then how shall we enumerate the fishing 
parties all along a coast of two thousand miles, or upon the 
innumerable lakes and ponds in the interior; visits to beauti- 
ful poiats of rocky scenery on the shore ; inland excursions to 
favorite rural resorts; our innumerable academic and lite- 
rary festivals, with their appropriate exhibitions ; ourmeetings 
saltatory, cantatory, and colloquial ; balls, assemblies, concerts, 
and oratorios ; sleighing parties, skating parties, husking parties, 
horse-races, and barbacues ; the sporting of all kinds, from his 
who follows the sheldrake through the morasses of Martha's 
Vineyard, or spears the salmon, by the light of a pine knot in 
the Penobscot, to his who pursues the wild wolf at full career, 
on horseback on the frozeii Mississippi ;— and lastly, those as- 
semblies, which, mingling amusement with instruction, have 
multiplied so rapidly throughout our country, and are provid- 
ing for both sexes, as we humbly conceive, a relaxation vastly 
more rational, than the most innocent of the amusements, exclu- 
sively such, which have hitherto been the great resource ? 

Before we quite leave this subject, we cannot but quote a 
passage or two from the Prince, to show what a mockery of 
amusement it is, which passes as such, in the most elegant cir- 
cles in London. They furnish the best commentary on Mrs. 
Trollope's idescription of the society, which she saw in Ameri- 
ca ; the rather as, arbiter elegantiarum as she is for us, they 
refer to a circle of society to which her golden dreams in this 
country, had they been realized to her heart's content, would 
not have procured her admission in her own. 
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' The first Almack's ball took place this evening, and, from 
all I had heard of this celebrated assembly, I was really curious 
to see it ; but never were my expectations so disappointed. It 
was not much better than at Brighton. A large bare room, with 
a bare floor, and ropes around it, like the space in an Arab 
camp, parted off for horses ; two or three small naked rooms at 
the sides, in which were served the most wretched refreshments, 
and a company into which, spite of the immense difficulty of get- 
ting tickets, a great many " nobodies " bad wriggled ; in which 
the dress was generally as tasteless as the tournure was bad — 
this was all. In a word, a sort of inn-entertainment ;— the music 
and the lighting the only good thing ; and yet Almack's is the 
culminating point of the English world of fashion. 

' This overstrained simplicity had, however, originally a mo- 
tive. People of real fashion wished to oppose something ex- 
tremely cheap to the monstrous faste of the rich parvenus ; 
while the institution of lady patronesses, without whose appro- 
bation no one could be admitted, would render it inaccessible to 
them. Money and bad company, (in the aristocratical sense of the 
word) have, however, forced their way ; and the only character- 
istic which has been retained is, the unseemly place, which 
is not unlike the locale of a shooting ball, in our large towns, 
and forms a most ludicrous contrast with the general splendor 
and luxury of England.' 

It may not be amiss to couple with this glance at the interior, 
the following sketch of the agreeable circumstances of approach 
to this envied elysium of fashion. 

' All sorts of equipages fare worse here than any where. At last 
night's Almack's, there was such a bagarre among them, that 
several ladies were obliged to wait for hours, before the chaos 
was reduced to any kind of order. The coachmen, on these oc- 
casions, behave like madmen, trying to force their way ; and the 
English police does not trouble itself much about such matters. 
As soon as these heroic chariot-drivers espy the least opening, 
they whip their horses in, as if horses and carriage were an iron 
wedge ; and the preservation of either seems totally disregarded. 
In this manner, one of ^ady Sligo's horses had its two hind legs 
entangled in such a manner, in the forewheel of a carriage, that 
it was quite impossible to release them, and one turn of the wheel 
would infallibly have broken both. Notwithstanding this, the 
other coachman could hardly be prevailed upon to stand still. 
When the crowd dispersed a little, they were forced to take out 
both horses ; and even then it was with some difficulty they extri- 
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cated the entangled one. AH this time the poor animal roared like 
the lions in Exeter Change. At the same time, a cabriolet was 
crushed to pieces, and en revanche drove both its shafts through 
the window of the coach, from which the screams of several female 
voices proved, that it was already full. Many other carriages 
were damaged.' 

The following description of a party at the present king's, 
shall finish this topic. 

' I drove to a party at the duke of Clarence's, where there was 
this time such a genuine English squeeze, that I and several 
others could by no means get in ; and went away after waiting 
half an hour re infecta, to console ourselves at another ball. The 
mass, in the first room, was so jammed together, that several men 
put on their hats, that they might have their arms more at liber- 
ty, for active service. Ladies covered with jewels were regularly 
" milled," and fell or rather stood fainting : cries, groans, curses, 
and sighs were the only sounds to be heard. Some only laughed, 
and inhuman as it was, I must accuse myself of having been 
among these latter ; for really it was too droll to hear this 
called society. To say truth, I never saw anything equal to it 
before.' 

These passages will enable us to understand Mrs. Trollope, 
when she lectures us in the following terms. 

' I have read much of " the few and simple wants of rational 
man," and I used to give a sort of dreamy acquiescence to the 
reasoning, which went to prove each added want a wo. Those 
who reason in a comfortable London drawing-room, [Qu. Where 
ladies covered with jewels are regularly " milled ? "] know little 
about the matter. Were the aliments which sustain life all that 
we wanted, the faculties of the hbg [polite,] might suffice us. 
But if we analyze an hour of enjoyment, we shall find that it is 
made up of agreeable sensations, occasioned by a thousand deli- 
cate impressions on almost as many nerves. When these nerves 
are sluggish from never having been awakened, external objects 
are less important, from never having been perceived. Bat when 
the whole machine of the human frame is in full activity, [as it 
was at the duke of Clarence's, where the nobility and gentry put 
on their hats, that they might have their arms more at liberty for 
active service, in " milling " the ladies,] where every sense brings 
home to consciousness its touch of pleasure or pain, there every 
object that meets the senses is important, as a vehicle of happi- 
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ness or misery. But let no frames so tempered visit the United 
States ; or if they do, let it be with no longer pausing than will 
store the memory with images, which, by the force of contrast, 
shall sweeten the future, 

" Guarda e passa (e poi) ragiam di lor. w> 

And further on, in the same strain of philosophical and lucid 
disquisition : 

' Captain Hall, when asked what appeared to him to constitute 
the greatest difference between England and America, replied, 
like a gallant sailor, " loyalty." Were the same question put to 
me, I should answer " the want of refinement ! " ' 

This is capital. We make no comment on it ourselves, but 
refer the reader to the extract made at the beginning of our 
article from the German Prince's account of English refine- 
ment. At present, we have game still smaller in view. 

In her chapter on American literature Mrs. Trollope, among 
other complimentary remarks, observes that, 

' What the Americans class as modern literature, .seems to include 
little beyond the English publications of the day. To speak of 
Chaucer or even Spenser as a modern, appears to them inexpres- 
sibly ridiculous; and all the rich and varied eloquence of Italy 
from Dante to Monti is about as much known to them, as the 
Welsh effusions of Urien and Modred are to us.' 

Pro-di-gi-ous ! But Mrs. Trollope knows all about this 
rich and varied eloquence, and our brother of the London 
Quarterly knows all about it too. Mrs. Trollope even favors 
us with a taste of her knowledge in the citation of a line of 
Dante. 

Guarda e passa (e poi) ragiam di lor, 

and our colleague, the London Quarterly Reviewer, quoting 
the paragraph, repeats verbatim this exquisite 

Guarda e passa (e poi) ragiam di lor, 

retaining even the blunder of the absurd parenthesis, which, if 
inserted at all, and there were any glimmer of meaning in the 
minds of these amiable censors, should have been confined to 
the word poi. But we should like to have Mrs. Trollope, who 
rates us poor Yankees for not knowing Dante, parse ragiam. 
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Guarda e parsa ragiam ; that is, let her hole at ' ragiam ' and 
parse it, if she can. We had been used in our backwoods 
copy of Dante, to reading 

Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda, e passa. 

Mrs. Trollope has treated the poor verse, as she does the 
Cincinnati gentlemen,— put ' the rear' foremost ; but instead of 
giving us ' the entire rear ' in this case, as she did in that, she 
has most arbitrarily cur-tailed it of a whole syllable ; — justly 
denominating the Kauderwalsch, (there's modern literature 
for you ; qu. Cauda-walsch ?) which she has fabricated in its 
stead, Dante's varied eloquence. Her success is so signal in 
this line, that we invite her to give us the whole Divina Com- 
media with variations. It might however be expedient, if, 
in the second edition of her ' Domestic Manners,' she retains the 
charge upon the Americans of ignorance of Dante in particu- 
lar and the Italian literature in general, that she should 'vary' 
the passages she cites in such a way, as not to show that she is 
herself wholly ignorant of the grammar and prosody of the 
Italian language. 

We had noted, in reading her book, a great number of pas- 
sages for comment ; but we believe enough has been said to 
give our readers an idea of its spirit. Some of Mrs. Trollope's 
strictures are well merited; and would perhaps have done 
good, and entitled her to our gratitude, had they carried with 
them the appearance of being well meant. The'great defect of 
the work is, that it is throughout conceived in bitterness and ill- 
nature, evidently indicative of personal disappointment. We 
see in almost every page a soured and discouraged woman. 
Hence what is truly said is ungraciously said ; much is said 
on hearsay, which is not true ; much is caricatured and ex- 
aggerated. She speaks, for instance, of the want of amuse- 
ments ' from one end of the Union to the other.' What could 
she know of that which abounded or was wanting from one end 
of the Union to another ? She passed three days in Louisiana, 
made a flying visit in Tennessee, (the unsettled part of it,) 
passed perhaps a day or two in Kentucky at Louisville, a 
couple of years in Ohio, passed, in a stage coach, through a 
small part of Virginia and Maryland, resided a short time 
near the Potomac^ travelled northeasterly through Baltimore 
and Philadelphia to New York, and made a visit to Niag- 
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ara. It does not appear, that she set foot either in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, sNew Jersey, (except to drive thirty miles across 
it,) Delaware, (with the same exception,) Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Arkansaw or Florida ; and 
yet she affects to make observations ' from one end of the 
Union to the other.' There are, at least, four pretty strongly 
discriminated sections of the Union, New England, the Middle 
States, the Southern States, and the North Western. The 
latter is the only one which Mrs. Trollope can make any pre- 
tensions to have observed ; and from the very peculiarity of 
that section, as the newest settled portion of the country, or 
rather that, in which the process of .settlement is going on 
most rapidly, it is that which could with least justice be taken 
as a sample of the whole. At best, the personal experience of 
single travellers, (with the exception of the impartial and gift- 
ed few, who are capable of philosophical generalization,) furnish 
about as good a specimen of a country, as the single brick 
which was carried about by the simpleton afforded of the house. 
But if any person will be at the trouble to look at the map of 
the. United States, and compare the extent of those parts of it 
which this lady traveller did visit, with those she did not, he 
will perceive at a glance, how limited were her opportunities 
of observation. 

Thus, for instance, New England, which she did not enter. 
Not only does she make divers general remarks, throughout 
her book, which of necessity apply to this, as well as to every 
other portion of the United States, but she undertakes express- 
ly to characterize the people of that part of the country, which 
she does in the following terras. 

' I know not a more striking evidence of the low tone of mo- 
rality, which is generated by this universal pursuit of money, 
than the manner in which the New England States are described 
by Americans. All agree in saying, that they present a spectacle 
of industry and prosperity delightful to behold ; and this is the 
district and the population most constantly quoted, as the finest 
specimen of their admirable country. Yet I never met a single 
individual in any part of the Union, who did not paint these New 
Englanders as sly, grinding, selfish, and tricking. The Yankees 
(as the New Englanders are called) will avow these qualities 
themselves with a complacent smile, and boast that no people on 
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the earth can match them at over-reaching in a bargain. I hare 
heard them unblushingly relate stories of their crimes and frauds 
which, if believed among us, would banish the tellers from the 
fellowship of honest men forever ; and all this is uttered with a 
simplicity which sometimes led me to doubt if the speakers knew 
what honor and honesty meant.' 

Mrs. Trollope, never having been in New England, could of 
course have derived the foregoing facts only from the New 
Englanders, whom she encountered in other parts of the 
country. Consequently she had vastly less opportunity to 
judge of the New England character for probity, than half the 
population of Liverpool, who are in regular commercial inter- 
course with the traders of that part of America. We are 
greatly mistaken, if the merchants of Boston and Salem are in 
worse odor at Liverpool, than those either of any other part 
of America, or any other part of the world. And yet who that 
should hear a Liverpool merchant, on the strength of a couple 
of years' experience in the American trade, in which he should 
have fallen jn with dishonest people, undertaking to deny the 
New Englanders as a people any sense of honor and honesty, 
would not set him down for an uncandid censor, who had 
allowed some private resentment, at an individual fraud, to 
prejudice him against a whole people ? 

There is an air of bitter caricature in the passage we have just 
quoted, as broad and extravagant (without the excuse of 
pleasantry) as that of many others of Mrs. Trollope's sketches ; 
and it is therefore idle of course to attempt to sift the kernel of 
truth and justice out of the bushel of ill-natured chaff in which 
it lies hid. We can perceive the temper in which her remark 
is made, from her converting into a serious opinion, to the 
prejudice of the mass of New Englanders, the sarcasms be- 
stowed in other parts of the Union, on the land of wooden 
nutmegs and, tin pedlers. And the more immediate provoca- 
tion of it all may possibly have been, that Mrs. Trollope was 
over-reached in some bargain, relative to the building of her 
bazaar, by an itinerant Yankee mechanic. 

To show Mrs. Trollope and those who pin their faith on 
her sleeve, how easy it is to form judgments of this kind, and 
on premises how slender opinions the most injurious can be 
built, we resort again to the German Prince. In travelling in 
Ireland, he says the following incident occurred to him. 
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" Scarcely had I seated myself at table (at Avoca,) when I 
was told that some one wished to speak to me. A young man, 
whom I had never seen, was shown in, and presented to me a 
pocket-book, which, to my no small astonishment, I recognised 
as my own, containing, besides other important papers which I 
always carry about me, all the money I had taken for my journey. 
I had, Lord knows how, dropped it out of my breast-pocket in 
the summer-house ; and had therefore no small reason to con- 
gratulate myself on so honorable and obliging a finder. In 
England, I should hardly have had the good fortune of seeing 
my pocket-book again, even if a gentleman had found it ; he 
would probably have let it lie in peace ; — or kept it." 

In the passage cited at the beginning of this article, our 
readers recollect that there is an insinuation that English 
gentlemen habitually cheat at cards. 

As for the peculiar opportunities of seeing American man- 
ners, for which the London Quarterly Reviewer very disingen- 
uously gives her credit, we cannot discover that she had any 
opportunities at all. We can perceive no proof throughout 
her work, that she obtained any foothold in society. Very 
probably she did not condescend to seek it ; but with the ex- 
ception of one American family in Cincinnati, one in the city 
of New York, and one on the North River, in which she passed 
a day, — and of all of which she speaks in complimentary terms, 
— her observations on society appear to have been confined to 
what she saw in stage-coaches, steam-boats, and taverns. 
What insight this would give her into domestic manners need 
not be said. 

We had proceeded thus far in our article, when the hundred 
and tenth number of the Edinburgh Review fell into our hands, 
and we are half tempted to suppress what we have written. 
The Reviewer of Mrs. Trollope has there done her and his 
country justice, and has furnished an effectual antidote to the 
venom of many of the pages in the work which bears her 
name. There is, however, one matter of some interest, in 
this controversy, which, judicious as he is, he has as we think 
misconceived. We refer to the excessive irritability, which 
he ascribes to the Americans, on the subject of abuse by foreign 
tourists, and their imputed soreness under the ridicule of their 
ridiculous peculiarities. Now, we have been close observers of 
this business for at least fifteen years, and our pages have fre- 
quently been the vehicles, in which the feelings excited among 
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us by the abuse of foreign tourists, have been expressed. We 
aver, upon our consciences, that we do not remember an occa- 
sion, on which a good-natured joke, from any quarter, on any 
part of America, has been taken amiss. By whom has Mr. Ir- 
ving's Knickerbocker, two entire volumes of satireon the Dutch 
of New-York, been more keenly relished, than by his country- 
men ; and where is Mr. Hacket more warmly greeted than at 
Boston ? But we go farther than this. Not only has no of- 
fence, that we know of, been taken at well meant pleasantry ; 
but that which was not well meant, — the ribaldry, the exag- 
gerations, the falsehoods of the score of tourists in this country, 
who have published their journals., seasoned to the taste for 
detraction prevailing in England, and in order to find reim- 
bursement in the sale for the expense of the tour, — we 
say the abuse of this race of travellers has never, that we 
recollect, in itself, moved the ire of the Public Press in this 
country. Not one of these travellers has been noticed, till his 
libels had been endorsed by the Quarterly, and we are grieved 
to add, sometimes by the Edinburgh Review, or by some other 
responsible English authority. Then, when the leading journals 
in Europe had done their best to authenticate the slander, we 
have thought it sometimes deserving refutation. After the 
lowest libeller had procured the editors of the most respectable 
journals to bear his challenge, it was out of our power to plead 
that he was no gentleman. We must ask leave to repeat 
what we said on this topic, some eleven years ago, in an article, 
of which the substantial justice was admitted by the amiable 
and liberal gentleman, with whom we fell, for a moment, into 
editorial collision, Mr. Thomas Campbell, then the editor of 
the New Monthly Magazine. A correspondent of that journal 
had alluded to this imputed American sensitiveness. We re- 
plied to him in the followingmanner ; • 

' The author of this essay would persuade us, that the abuse- 
on the part of England, of which the Americans complain, is only 
a little harmless pleasantry. " Did they never (says he) pass by 
one of our caricature shops, where kings and queens, ministers 
and oppositionists, judges and bishops, and every man, woman^ 
and child, who has had the good fortune to be of sufficient celeb- 
rity for the purpose, are regularly gibbeted for the entertainment 
of the people, who consider one of their most glorious privileges 
to be that of laughing at their superiors ? " Here we are almost 
afraid to expose ourselves to ridicule, in making a reply. We 
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are afraid that our brethren of the English nation, — known in 
either hemisphere for their diffidence, — are making game of us 
vain Americans. It cannot be with any other design, than that 
<of extorting amusement from our credulous self-conceit, that we 
are bid to put the Edinburgh Review and the Quarterly Review, 
and Lord Grey and Mr. Canning on a level with the makers and 
venders of caricatures ,• and honest brother Jonathan on the height 
of kings and queens, and judges and bishops ; and told that amidst 
all the changes rung upon us 

"Prom grave to gay, from lively to severe," 

we must remember it is only a rude boisterous populace laughing 
at their superiors.' 

The Edinburgh Reviewer of Mrs. Trollope puts rather a 
different face on the matter, but one which comes substantially 
to the same thing. He says, 

' These things (the provocations of the English press) must 
not be taken so seriously at heart. While the license of remark 
on his comings in and goings out are confined within the proper 
limits of pleasantry and good feeling, should our run-away child 
pet and sulk upon it, we shall always be ready to join in chiding 
the childishness of such behavior. He is too big a fellow now, 
and ought to be too much of a man to mind such trifles. A 
provincial soreness of this kind is unworthy of his present 
greatness.' 

Did the really candid author of the article from which this 
is quoted, ever see in any American publication, or hear from 
any American, any thing that savored of incapacity to take a 
joke ? And has the remark Just quoted the least pertinence, 
in reference to a work like Mrs. Trollope's, which, so far from 
being within the limits of ' pleasantry and good feeling,' is 
in his own words ' spiteful, ill considered, and mischief making?' 
— Again, is it in the way of pleasantry and good feeling, that 
the Quarterly Review gives the accolade to this fair fellow- 
laborer in the field of American detraction ; blesses his stars 
for the very title of the book ; rejoices that the subject it pre- 
tends to treat has fallen into the hands of an English lady ' of 
sense and acuteness, of very considerable power of expression, 
and unusually favorable opportunities,' and declares that he has 
read it with interest and instruction ? Is it in the way of pleas- 
antry and good feeling that he proceeds, after eight or ten 
pages of remarks on the points of difference between America 
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and England, (the accuracy of which may be estimated by his 
saying, that in fully four-fifths of the settled portion of the 
United States the laboring population consists of slaves, and 
that every mortal in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, who can 
afford it, travels into Canada or the northern corners of the 
Union, every summer, for fear of the yellow fever,) to quote 
its most offensive parts? Is it in ' pleasantry and good feel- 
ing,' that he pursues this course with her, instead of flying at 
her throat, as he did .at her companion's, Miss Wright, who 
published a favorable account of America, and as he does at 
the German Prince, for his abuse of England ? 

The Edinburgh Reviewer admits, that the English were 
restless under the discipline of the German Prince ; and Mr. 
Ouseley, as we have already seen, tells us that ' the late pub- 
lication of the tour of Prince Piickler Muscau is a fulsome 
eloge of English usages, compared with Mrs. Trollope's account 
of American manners.' — The Quarterly Reviewer is ' interested ' 
(gentle soul) and instructed and delighted at Mrs. Trollope, 
but he treats Prince Piickler Muscau, (a nobleman of high 
rank, connected by marriage, it would seem, with the queen 
of England, an invited guest at the private dinners of the king, 
before whose- titles and orders all doors flew open,) as an im- 
postor, beggar, and liar ; although he knew him well to be what 
he purported to be, and although an authority not to be gain- 
said had vouched for his literary respectability in his own 
country. Did it never occur to him that if a prince of no 
mean literary attainments, — an officer covered with the orders 
of half the courts of the continent, and who had penetrated 
to the very adyta of English society, — could so misconceive 
and misrepresent, (and yet with such plausibility of execution 
and such credit for good faith at home, as to receive the warm 
compliments of Goethe, on his talent for observation and de- 
scription,) it was barely possible that this lady, without one of the 
prince's qualifications or opportunities, and confessedly return- 
ing from an unfortunate pecuniary speculation, might also see 
things with a jaundiced eye ? 

The truth is, there is no good feeling or pleasantry in this 
business, on the part of those whose opinions alone are of any 
consequence, — the ' detractors' who sanction these calumnies ; 
a race so numerous and well ascertained, that our colleague of 
the Edinburgh, in administering to them the wholesome dis- 
cipline of his lash, is obliged to coin a word to designate them. 
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Were they possessed by nothing worse than an uncharitable 
spirit toward us, it would be less offensive ; but we are vilified, 
that the cause of free political institutions at large may be 
discredited. Would it be believed that any honest man in 
England, who pretended to any reading about foreign coun- 
tries, would talk of ' the wild, unintelligible and incoherent ad- 
ministration of justice, in America ? But the secretcomes out 
at the end of the article. The objectis to make converts to acer- 
tain political school in England, .which, being run down in the 
doctrines and practices of its pupils at home, is to be recruited, 
by vilifying the believers of an opposite creed in America. 

* It is a remarkable fact that almost every English liberal, ac- 
customed to the social habits of the upper classes in this country, 
who has recently travelled in the United States, appears to have 
come back a convert to the old-fashioned doctrines of toryism. 
Captain Hall went out with his head quite exalted, as to the in- 
effable advantages of republican institutions, — an ultra whig in 
church and state. We all know the result of his experiences.' 

We believe captain Hall, who declares a feeling of loyalty 
to the person of the sovereign, independent of respect for his 
office, to be the characteristic of a true Englishman, will not 
thank this Reviewer for setting him down, at any period of his 
life, as an ultra whig in state or in church ; and inasmuch as 
the change was wrought in him by the forty-fifth day after his 
arrival, (as was proved in our article on his book) he may be 
thought to have travelled over more ground in the field of church 
and state, in less time than becomes a philosopher. From 
ultra whiggism to old-fashioned toryism, strikes our yankee 
imagination as a pretty considerable of a stretch ; — and one 
we should not covet the credit of making in six weeks, and 
that too in virtue of a journey through New York to Upper 
Canada. 

The Quarterly Reviewer is at infinite pains, by extracts aptly 
culled and italics discreetly interposed, to give all possible 
effect to the lesson inculcated by Mrs. Trollope, that the polit- 
ical equality of the Americans tends to coarseness of manners, 
the discomfort and barbarity of private life, and the depravity of 
morals ;— and this, as we have said, by way of producing effect at 
home. It is an ill chosen period for a language and a doctrine 
like this. Those who hold it would be much more wisely em- 
ployed, in propagating a very different theory, and nourishing 
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a very different feeling. The liberal writer in the Edinburgh 
Review has said enough on one point, upon which, in this 
connexion, we should otherwise have dilated, — the effect of 
this literary warfare on the political relations of the two coun- 
tries. We assent entirely to the remark of Mr. Hodgson, that 
the war of 1812 might have been prevented, by a reason- 
able manifestation, on the part of the English government, of 
kind feelings towards this eountry. Mr. Canning's sneers did 
more than the orders in council to provoke the war. Of 
this we say nothing, and pray only that no man or body of 
men may be able to provoke another. But the time is singu- 
larly ill chosen for England herself to rail at political equality, 
and to insist that republicanism and barbarity are convertible 
terms. An Englishman, looking a little forward, we should ap- 
prehend, would do better to begin to inquire, if there be no 
frecious jewel in the head of this ugly and venomous toad. 
t is not for those who are passing through the very crisis of a 
revolution, who have seen the aristocracy of the kingdom 
shaken to its centre, to be over caustic upon our frequent polit- 
ical changes, (what are they ? *) or upon the effect of a pop- 
ular system on the manners and morals of a country. The 
reform bill is passed. If the tithe is true which was said of it 
by the statesmen of the Quarterly and by the party of which it 
was the organ ; if it is the ruin of the aristocracy of the 
realm ; if it threatens the crown and the church, — and opens 
the doors of the government to the people, (and we most firmly 
believe that it does all this,) it would then become our ' de- 
tractors ' to set their house in order, and to see if no way 
can be contrived, by which manners, and arts, and letters, and 
morals can be kept alive under a popular government. To this 
complexion they must come at last. If what is said of America 
is true, the doom of England is sealed ; — and Mrs. Trollope has 
but shadowed out, with Sibylline foresight, the domestic man- 
ners, not of the Atnericans, but of the English. The monarch- 
cal form of the executive government will very possibly survive ; 
but when that battering-ram, which levelled old Sarum, shall 

* A year ago the Quarterly Review spoke of the want in the Brit- 
ish Constitution of that powerful conservative principle, so wisely em- 
hodiedinthe original frame of the American Constitution.' In the re- 
view of Mrs. Trollope, we are accused of constantly changing our in- 
stitutions. 
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beat upon the House of Lords and the church, how long will 
they stand ? Nobody hated old Sarum ; nobody envied old 
Sarum ; nobody paid tithes to old Sarum : — it was a lifeless, 
soulless, metaphysical thing: — a mere innocent franchise. 
But it has been assaulted, and it has fallen. Is the permanence 
of those institutions to be trusted, which daily wound the self- 
love, mortify the pride, burden the consciences, and, more 
than all, empty the purses of the people ? 

But we rejoice to have it in our power to assure the friends of 
liberty in England, that they have nothing to fear for the chari- 
ties and ornaments of life, in the progress of reform. Improve- 
ment was never in any country or age more active, — more visibly 
diffusing itself, than in the United States at this time. Schools 
of all kinds are multiplying, sound learning in all its branches 
is more and more cultivated, the polite arts are in a state 
of creditable progress, and all these good influences are pro- 
ducing their natural good effects. Our political institutions, 
mutable as they are represented, have yet undergone no 
change ; property is as secure as in any country on earth, 
— industry is amply rewarded, — and the chief social evils of 
Europe are wholly unknown. It is frequently said, that 
these blessings are not to be ascribed exclusively to our republi- 
can institutions. Be it so. Neither are those institutions the 
cause of the imperfections and evils, which travellers complain 
of in this country. Would a different form of government 
change the essential conditions, under which a new country 
must be settled ? Is there any magic in monarchy, for instance, 
that could establish in the wood-yards on the Mississippi, five 
hundred miles in advance of compact settlements, a different 
kind of population from that which is found there ? 

In conclusion then, we recommend to all persons in England, 
who have been 'un-whigged' by reading books like that before 
us, to get whigged again, as soon as possible. They will be 
greatly out of fashion even in their own country, with their 
newly imbibed ' old-fashioned toryism.' Of all the unlucky 
periods to forswear liberal opinions, this is about the most 
unlucky that could be hit upon. It is like the man of tardy 
apprehension in the stage coach, who could not catch a joke, 
till the conversation had taken a turn and a case of murder was 
under discussion, and who then interrupted the lugubrious excla- 
mations of the company, by his unseasonable laugh at the 
jest which every body else had forgotten. Old-fashioned 
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toryism was, in the day of it, excellent sport ; that is, for 
those who did not pay the piper. But it has gone by ; the 
jest has evaporated. An awful seriousness has come on. We 
are getting too earnest for the old-fashioned, ' mummery ; ' and 
Europe, if we mistake not, will before long look over to our 
American gravity, as a mighty cheerful, encouraging, desirable 
frame of mind. 



Art." II. — Cailli£s Travels in Africa. 

Journal d'un Voyage a, Tcmboctou et a Jenne dans VAf- 
rique Centrale, pendant les annies, 1824, 1825, 1826, 
1827, 1828 : Par Rene Caillie. Paris, 1830. 

This work has not been republished among us ; and that 
circumstance, together with the air of imposition which some 
foreign critical authorities have elaborately endeavored to throw 
upon it, is sufficient to explain the comparatively little atten- 
tion which it has hitherto excited in this country. Its unpop- 
ularity, or rather its want of notoriety, appears to us quite un- 
deserved. We consider it not only the production of an 
extraordinary man in his way, — a traveller more illiterate and 
simple, indeed, than even Richard Lander, but yet of an 
energy and perseverance unsurpassed in modern times, — but 
also as the bona fide relation of the only Christian who, for 
centuries, has penetrated the African Continent as far as Tim- 
buctoo, and lived and returned to make an intelligible and 
credible report of his visit. 

As for the narrative of our most worthy countryman Rose, 
alias ' Adams,' — who, excepting the author of the three vol- 
umes before us, and the Englishman, Laing, who reached 
Timbuctoo in 1826, is the only person recently allowed the 
credit of having seen that celebrated place, — we may properly 
take the present occasion to observe that a doubt no longer 
exists in any quarter respecting the real character of his 
fabrication. More than fifteen- years since, an opinion was ex- 
pressed to that effect by this Journal,* and the numerous con- 
siderations which led to it at the same time distinctly declared. 
Our protest might then be considered somewhat hazardous. 

* Volume V. No. XIII. Art 9. 



